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ICM was founded as ‘a cheap periodical which provides the opportunity of [? better for] 
rapid publication and circulation of ideas' (LCM 1.1[1976], 1). Cheap he thinks it remains, 
but has to confess that the strictures which he does from time to time receive from contri- 
butors (often disguised as worries about the post - or that he has lost it) concerned that 
their contribution has not appeared as quickly as they hoped are not entirely unjustified, as 
some of the articles printed this month were received last October. But of course they do not 
come in regularly, nor does the Editor any more bind himself to publish in strict order of re- 
ceipt, and has many parameters to juggle - the number of contributions (to call it a spate 
would be hybristic), the publishers of books reviewed (and he is pleased as he hopes is the 
Press that Bond's Herakles is reviewed so quickly), and as always the post, which determines 
the size of the issue and the amount of typing to be done. However, 9 articles and a review 
is a good 40p's worth, and he is grateful to those contributors who continue to have faith 
that their articles will in due course appear, as they always do. But the new format does 
have a vast appetite for short contributions, and he is once again able to promise rapid pu- 
blication of such. 

The new format also admits of footnotes in the proper place, but contributors should not 
Jet this tempt them into writing articles of the conventional form. Typing gives the typist 
(the Editor) quite an insight into style and readability, and some articles are more fun to 
type than others and run better, and they are not usually the more conventional. Verb. eap. 
This, and the appearance of EMC 26, nai(1982), that is Echos du Monde Classique/Classical 
Views, the journal of the Canadian Classical Association, now published in a new format from 
Calgary, prompts him, while welcoming what is in some ways a new periodical and congratulat- 
ing its editors, Waldemar Heckel and J.C.Yardley, upon it, to reiterate per contrariam his 
own editorial principles. 

For EMC looks to him very much what LCM would if it had accepted any of the tempting 
offers to join the ARCA stable: it is A5 and not A4, properly bound, with footnotes at the 
bottom of each page, and seems to be photographically reduced. It is also cheaper, and a- 
dopts the practice which Zev eschews of ‘spoiling the Egyptians' with a higher institutional 
subscription (the justification for which he has heard can be that an institutional subscrip- 
tion loses, or fails to gain, a number of private ones, though Oxford subscribers to LCM 
would probably not agree). It is, then, more conventional than LCM wishes or hopes to be. 

It also has a daunting ‘style sheet’: the editors say they ‘have no desire to be pedant- 
ic or to overrule certain idiosyncrasies and conventions of, e.g., some sub-disciplines' - 
but the Editor sees approaching the * which marks the end of his page, and the 349 subscribers, 
especially the 349th who asked how much rope the Editor gave contributors (enough to hang 
themselves, of course) will have to wait till next month for the rest of this note. Sorry! 
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A.M.DEVINE(Natal): A note on the technical terms é¢ énummumiv, év énimcumly and énuxdgmioc 
LCM 7,5(May 1982)62-63 


As a tactical term é¢ énimcanfy is problematic, since no Greek tactical author provides 
a definition, Aelian's rather circular definition of tmdraEtc (Tact.31.4) comes closest to 
explaining the idea: tmdraEic 6¢ dori, édv TLC Tobe WADE tmd th népate thc aiayyos tno- 
doom énimgintov taELv Exovtac, dove 1d SAov oxfiua tormudcer6ic Ervar - ‘it is a tmdroEic 
when the light infantry are posted behind the extremities of the phalanx, in a formation drawn 
back at an angle, the whole arrangement having the shape of a three-piece gate’ (cf. Tact. 26. 
7 and Asclepiodotus 11.1, which, however, both lack the simile of the three-piece gate). A 
little more light is shed upon this kind of formation by 7act.46.1-2, which describes a tact- 
ical use for the énixdgmtoc énicdia (‘angled rear-formation'): mat atin weunxdvnto. modo B4- 
Aov: dvolfacn yde Td udoov 6Alyouc nev tobe npomopevoutvour Seluvuct, ToMamactovag 6 Exer 
Tobe GntoSey énl viv xepdmwy tnouévouc, tva, dv ubv warroxtcuoy thc mpcoBoAic, doxdowoiy at- 
tot, é&v 58 wi, AgSluc éni6omidvrec cic Th nop’ tuctepa uton evoSior wh welLov. mhyuat, - ‘and 
this also is devised against stratagem. For, with the formation opened out, the centre displays 
but a few men marching in front, but has many more in rear, following on the wings, so that if 
they (sc. the troops in front) prevail in the first attack, they (sc. the troops in front) will 
be sufficient on their own; but should they fail, they can easily unite with the larger forma- 
tion by running to one or the other of the (sc. rearward) parts’. 

In general, the various forms of the term - é¢ énummumiv, tv énumginiy, énixomtog - de- 
note a bend or angle in a battle-line, whether a bend forward (cf. for example Asclepiodotus 
11.1) or a bend backward. Examples are frequent and, on the whole, self-explanatory: cf. for 
instance Xenophon, HeZZ.¢.2.20 (Corinth), Cyr.7.1.6 (the battle between Croesus and Cyrus); 
Anab. 1.8.23 (Cunaxa); Polybius 5.82.9 (Raphia) and 6.31.2 (the lay-out of a Roman camp). The fC 
largest and most interesting concentration of examples, however, is to be found in the accounts 
of the wars of Alexander and his immediate Successors produced by Arrian and Diodorus. 

The expression é¢ énuncumiy and its varying forms occur eleven times in Arrian. At 2.8.7, 

7.20.9 and Ind, 26.7 the sense is neither tactical nor even military, while at 3.18.5 the ref- 
erence, though certainly military, is to a bend - or change of direction - in a strategic line- 

of march. Likewise émuxdgulavrec at 2.11.1 (Issus: the téEerc on the right of the Macedonian 

phalanx inclining towards Darius’ Greek mercenaries and their own hard-pressed compatriots) and 5 
énuxdcuukevtag at 3.12.4 (Gaugamela: Menidas and his mercenary cavalry ordered.to charge the en- 

emy at an angle) both refer to movement at an angle, while émunmmndévtog at Ectaxia 17 (Arrian's 
hypothetical battle against the Alani) actually refers to the bending of the soft iron tip of 

the piZwn which means that it cannot be sent back. 

By contrast, é¢ énuxdgmvov at Tact.26.7 refers to the position of a subsidiary formation 
in relation to the main front. Further, &¢ énuxmumiv is used to describe the positioning of 
Alexander's right-wing flank-guard at Issus (2.9.2) and that of both his right- (3.12.2) and 
left-wing (3.12.4) flank-guards at Gaugamela. It is clear, moreover, that in each of these last 
three cases Arrian means to convey the idea that the flank-guard was drawn back, not at a right- 
angle - as in the highly theoretical parade-ground evolutions envisaged in the tactical hand- 
books - but at an acute angle. At 2.9.2 Alexander's extended right front and right-wing flank- 
guard are described as being ‘divided into two horns' (&¢ So xépata Sidxoucav), which arrange- 
ment, it will readily be seen, can only have been achieved through the inclusion of an acute 
angle. Alexander's flank-guards at Gaugamela (3.12.2 & 4) must likewise have been set at an a- 
cute angle in order to be able to fulfil the tactical role specified for the right-wing flank- ~ 
guard at 2 (ef nou duckyxn xaroouBdvo. fF dvorrmigat fl Evyretout thy @iayya) and implied for 
the left-wing flank-guard at 4 and 6. If the right-wing flank-guard were at a right angle to 
the main front, there could be no question of using it to close up (ouyw\eloor) the formation 
still further, while using it to extend (dverrrigat) the formation would involve movement through 
@ very large arc. 

The term occurs in Diodorus in only two forms: as émundqumuov at 17.57.5, which contains the 
same information as Arrian 3.12.2 & 4, that at Gaugamela Alexander ‘made his formation angled on 
both wings’ (éo"tudtepou ... To udpatoc éntxdumtov énolnoe thy tELv), and at 19.29.6 (Antigo- 
nus' formation at Paraitacene); and as év éntnounty at 19.27.5 (Eumenes' formation at Paraitac- 
ene) and 19.40.3 (Eumenes' formation at Gabiene). The last three instances are highly problema- 
tic, and have, when not simply ignored, been consistently misinterpreted. The question of their 
exegesis is bound up in the issue of Diodorus’ use of the tactical expression mpd ... téoow and 
its compound form npotdcan. 

Diodorus! statement at 19.27.5 that Eumenes, before the battie of Paraitacene, posted forty- 
five elephants, together with an adequate number of archers and slingers in the intervals between 
the animals, in front of all the units of his left wing is modified by the use of év éninamly 
to describe their position relative to the main battle-line: mpd 6 tow dmeivaww Erogev 6Aé- 
gavTag pév év énuugitly teconpdmovta névre, to&détac 6 ual apevEovritag év tol¢ wiv Snolwy 6ia- 
otfuac. tobe Luovotc. This assertion led Delbriick to doubt the authenticity of Diodorus’ entire 
account of the battle. His remarks on the interpretation of W.RUstow and H.K&chly, Geschichte 
des griechischen Kriegswesens von der Gltesten Zeit bis auf Pyrrhos (Aarau 1852), 371-2, who 
understood mod in the normal sense of ordinary usage, and conceived of the line of elephants q 
as being curved towards the enemy, are instructive: ‘that (sc. the arrangement envisaged by 
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RUstow and Kéchly) is not impossible, but one cannot see a reason for it. A formation that 63 
is curved forward, if it does not have an absolutely secure terrain feature on which to lean, 
is always vulnerable itself to envelopment by the enemy’ (H.DelbrUck, Geechichte der Kriege- 
kunet im Rahmen der politischen Geechichte* 1, Berlin 1920, translated by W.J.Renfroe as #i- 
350) of the Art of War within the Framework of Political History 1, Westport & London 1975, 

A solution to this impasse, however, is possible in the light of G.T.Griffith's distin- 
ction (‘Alexander's generalship at Gaugamela', JHS 67[19471, 77-89, esp.79 n.1) between two 
senses of npottooety 'to place in front of', 1) in the ordinary static sense and 2) from the 
standpoint of a column being deployed to one side or the other, i.e. ‘to place to right/left 
of'. The elephants and the supporting light infantry ranged between them would, thus, have 
been a flank-guard drawn back at an acute angle to the main battle line, modelled, naturally 
enough, on Alexander's flank-guards at Gaugamela. Likewise Diodorus’ statement (19.29.6) that 
Antigonus posted his thirty strongest elephants at an angle around (nept: Dindorf's emenda~ 
tion map& is not cogent) his entire right wing and filled the intervals between them with 
units of nicked light infantry (nepl 6@ 3 népac niv tEétEe tobc upatlctouc vay éendvi 
terdnovrs,, notfoas énuxdmiov, wal mh Stacmicara tot ouverdipuse tole Wudote téywoo éni- 
Agxtoug) makes perfectly good tactical sense interpreted in this way. The elephants and the 
licht infantry would again have been a flank-guard set at an acute angle to the main front, 
though here it is probable - and apparently required by Diodorus’ phraseology nepl 6& 1d xé= 
Pag mv - that some of the elephants were actually denloyed in front (in the first sense di-~ 
stinguished by Griffith) of the wing itself. 

A like juxtaposition of tactically significant terminology at 19.10.3, in the context 
of Diodorus' account of the battle of Gabiene, is patient of the same exegesis. Here we are 
told that Eumenes posted his sixty strongest elephants at an angle in front of his entire 
left wing and filled the intervals with units of light infantry: mpd &¢ tod xdeatoc 
€vaEev év énixcunty tobe xpatictous wiv Orenkveww bEimovra mal nk Sractrpara tole WiAolc 6i- 
@AoBe whyuoc.. Again, the only entirely plausible interpretation is that of a flank-guard 
after the classic model employed by Alexander. 

The term also occurs in Polyaenus' account of the battle of the Hydaspes (Strat.4.3.22), 
Describing the Macedonian dispositions, Polyaenus tells us that ‘Alexander posted, on the 
right wing, one half of his cavalry in front and the remaining half at an angle. The phalanx 
and the light-armed troops he stationed on the left wing, and adjacent to these he posted 
(another) angled formation’ “AXéEavSpoc ... 1d bv Lrmindy ent to SeELod xdowe Etokev tv 
Hetimp TO futov, td 6E Aotndv év éEnixcunty, thy 6 qiayya val tobe Edagpobe Ent to AaLoO 
wéowg Eomoe wal dnd todwy énindumiov érake. The main problem here is that of the descrip- 
tion's historical authenticity, for no other source mentions such a tactical arrangement at 
the battle of the Hydaspes - a fact that led G.Veith, ‘Der Kavallerie kampf in der Schlact 
am Hydaspes', XZzo 8(1908), 144, to reject these details as merely transposed through the 
author's carelessness from an account of the battle of Gaugamela. Veith's contention is sup- 
ported by the fact that at the Hydaspes Alexander fought an entirely offensive battle, in 
which he had no need of a defensive formation like a flank-guard. Confirmation of the view 
is, indeed, provided by the fact that Gaugamela is the only one of Alexander's great battles 
in which, he is known to have used - or even required - a flank-guard on more than one wing, 
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J.L.MOLES(Bangor): A note on Cicero, ad Quintum fratrem 2.10(9).3 
LOM 7.5(May 1982), 63-65 


Luorett poemata ut scribis ita aunt, multie lwminibus ingent, multae tamen artis. sed cum 
venerta. virum te putabo st Sallusti Empedoclea legeris; hominem non putabo. 


A notorious passage. Scholars have traditionally found two main difficulties: interpre- 
tation of the judgement of Lucretius’ poetry (mZtie ... artis) and of the sentence virum .. 
non putabo. It is the second difficulty that I discuss here. Many scholars have resorted to 
more or less radical surgery of the text, among them Ernesti, Orelli, Lachmann, Bergk, Munro 
and Housman. Nearly all of these have supposed that the alleged corruption of the vimu ... 
non putabo sentence is part of a greater corruption which includes the judgement of Lucreti- 
us' poetry. But even some of those (like Munro) who have rightly argued that the judgement 
of Lucretius makes excellent sense as it stands have found the virwn/hominem contrast impos- 
sible to explain. The great Housman was emphatic that the contrast makes no sense: 'If one 
is not a human being, one cannot be a stout-hearted man nor a man of any sort' (CQ 13[1919], 
72f. = The Classical Papers of A.E.Housman, Cambridge 1972, III, 986f.). 

Defenders of the text have offered different interpretations of it. J.Vahlen (OQpuecula, 
Vienna 1869, I, 154) took hominem to mean a man of taste, possessing a pulchri senewm et de- 
cori, a meaning which, as Housman emphasized, homo cannot have. Tyrrell and Purser (2nd edn., 
II, 125) cite Cicero, ad fam.5.17.3 and Tusc.2.53, and interpret virwn as ‘a being possessed 
of the resolution of a man, and none of the weakness of humanity’. Although this interpretation 
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is on the right general lines (they might also have cited ad Brut.1.9.1 in support of it), 
it does not, I think, do full justice to the implications of the virwn/hominem contrast, 
nor are Tyrrell and Purser able to supply a parallel for the disjunction of vir and homo, 
Most recently Shackleton Bailey (Cicero: Epistulae ad Quintwn Fratrem et M.Brutwn, Cambr- 
idge 1980, 191, quoting from Cambridge Review 94[1973], 190) has countered Housman's ob- 
jection to the text as follows: ‘it is quite possible to say of the same performance "you 
must be a real stalwart to read it” and "you must be more (or less) than a human being to 
read it". In a private letter ... Cicero says these two things in the same breath, not, if 
I am not mistaken, because he was blind to a logical absurdity, but because he thought it 
mildly amusing’. This too, as far as it goes, is fair comment. We may agree that Housman's 
difficulty takes no account of the fact that Cicero is making a little joke. But there is, 
I think, more to Cicero's wording than that. While I cannot produce an exact parallel, I 
think it is fairly clear that Cicero is in fact playing with a standard paradoxical jibe 
against the Stoics. 

Although Cynic-Stoic thought is, in essence, relatively non-sexist, it is common for 
Cynics and Stoics to describe virtue in terms of 'manliness'. Thus, for example, both Anti- 
sthenes and Diogenes are credited with the descriptions of Sparta as the Gvéquvttic and A- 
thens as the yuarmmttic (Theon, Progymm.33 = Antisthenes fr.195 Caizzi; Diogenes Laertius 
6.59). Antisthenes is said thc dvGowSeonime Bmwrxfic natdoGar (Diogenes Laertius 6.14 = An- 
tlrthenes fr,135A Caizzi). Several dicta attributed to Diogenes show him using dvi in a po- 

itive sense (e.g. Diogenes Laertius 6.27, 33 & 43). A similar usage of vir is quite frequ- 
ent in Seneca. Cf. e.g. de trang.anim.5.4 immo ille vir fuertt, qui periculis undique imnin~ 
entibus, armia cirea et catenis frementibue non alliserit virtutem nec absconderit; de conat. 
sap.1.1 Stotet virilem ingreasi vian; de vit.beat.13.6-7 hoc tale est, quale vir fortie sto- 
lam indutus; constat tibi pudicttia, virilitas salva est ... sed im manu tympanum eat! ... 

< voluptatem sequitur, videtur enervis, fractue, degenerans viro, So also in Dio Chryso- 
stom 4.35-38 (a basically Cynic text) the d&vavSola of eunuchs js a metaphor for philosopni- 
cal ignorance. vir/a&vip can thus in Cynic and Stoic texts be an almost technical term for 
the man of virtue possessed of dmiSera, xootepfa etc.. Naturally such a usage is merely an 
extension of the normal ‘strong' sense of the word 'man', but it remains true that in cer- 
tain contexts cvip or vir can have a distinctively philosophical implication. 

Now, although the Cynics and Stoics of course claimed that the Cynic or Stoic ideal fi- 
gure was an &v8pumoc in the fullest sense, it was open to their philosophical opponents, ta- 
king, as it were, the side of ordinary humanity, to make the counter-claim that the ideal 
was, literally, inhwnan. Thus Plutarch describes L.Brutus' treatment of his sons as o05’tv- 
Spimivov (Popl.6.5; for useful discussion of this and similar passages in Plutarch see D.Ba- 
but, Plutarque et le stoictame, Paris 1969, 363ff.), and Pliny doubts whether such Stoics 
can be regarded as hominea at all (Ep.8.16.3-4, quoted below). It is therefore easy to see 
that a Stoic (or Cynic) who in his own terms was an d&vip or vir by virtue of his dméSera and 
waptepta might be vulnerable to the charge of not being an G&vGpumoc or homo at all in the o- 
pinion of other people. Two passages seem to me to show that such a charge might be couched 
in terms very similar to those of ad.Quint.frat.2.10(9).3; 

a) In 2p.8.16 Pliny reflects on his feelings at the illness or death of staves. He confess- 
es that he feels distress, and continues (3-4): 
neo tgnoro alios eius modi casue nthil anmplius vocare quam damum, eoque stbi magnos 
homines et sapientes vidert. qui an magni sapientesque sint nescio; homines non sunt. 
hominis eat enim adfici dolore, aentire, reststere tamen et solacia admittere, non 
solactia non egere. 
The alzz, very clearly, are Stoics, and not just ‘philosophers’ (pace Sherwin-White, The 
Lettere of Pliny, Oxford 1966, 467). Such Stoics claim to be ‘great men', but according to 
Pliny they are not 'men' at all. 
b) In Demonaw 21 Lucian records an exchange between the fanatical Cynic philosopher Pere- 
grinus and Demonax, who is best classed as a moderate Cynic in the tradition of Crates. Pe- 
regrinus rebuked what he regarded as Demonax’ levity with the accusation ob muvgc, to which 
Demonax replied otm dvOown(Zeic. The point? Cynics of course by definition ought to be utvec, 
hence Peregrinus is accusing Demonax of not fulfilling his proper role, whereas according to 
Demonax Peregrinus has carried his ‘doggishness' to such extremes that he can no longer be 
considered an GvGpumocg, even though in Cynic theory the Cynic ‘dog' is the only true 
moc (cf. e.g. Diogenes Laertius 6.41). Like Pliny, Demonax does not so much deny the other's 
description of himself as insist that he has carried his philosophical position so far that 
he has to be excluded from the ranks of humanity. 

It is clear that in zteeZf Cicero's wording could be a similar formulation. But how 
would this fit the context? Rather well. Cicero is talking about two works of philosophical 
literature. Lucretius’ is excellent, but Quintus will need to be a ‘real man‘ and not a nor- 
mal human being to cope with Sallust's: implication - reading that work is a task requiring 
superhuman fortitude. An implicit allusion to Stoic dowiSe.a/xaptepta would be highly appro- 
priate. We may also note that Quintus may have been sympathetic to Stoicism: in Book 5 of the 
de finibus he is represented as assenting to the philosophical position of Antiochus of As- 
calon (though the philosophia of 5.96 is presumably specifically that of the Peripatatic 
school) and in de divinatione 1.9-l0ff. as taking a basically Stoic stance. The notion of 
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Quintus as an ideal Stoic might also have afforded Cicero some private amusement. There seems, 
in any case, to be every likelihood that Cicero's words contain a playful allusion to a stan- 
dard paradoxical jibe against the Stoics: if Quintus can make his way through Sallust's Empe- 
doelea he'll be a real Stoic - not a normal human being at all. 
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L.A.HOLFORD-STREVENS (Oxford): Fact and ftetion in Aulus Gellius ICM 7.5(May 1982), 65-68 


On 25 July 1836 Macaulay wrote to the future Attorney-General of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Thomas Flower Ellis: 'I am reading the Augustan History and Aulus Gellius. Aulus is a favour- 
ite of mine. I think him one of the best writers of his kind' (Letters iii 181 Pinney). In- 
deed he is, not least because he imparts his information in small and varied packets (which 
his first translator, a bungler who concealed his name of Donzé-Verteuil, rearranged by sub- 
ject with a want of scruple and feeling appropriate to a former Jesuit who was later to judge 
and prosecute for the Terror), often attractively wrapped in plausible anecdotes readily ta- 
ken as records of fact. 

A remarkable instance is afforded by E.Champlin, Fronto and Antonine Rome (1980) 53, who 
treats the Gellian Fronto's description of Vergil as poeta uerborwn diligentiseimua (NA 2.26. 
11) on a par with the authentic Fronto's description of Horace as memorabilis poeta (ep.M.Caea. 
1.9.5). Now at 13.25.4 Gellius makes Favorinus call Cicero uerborwn homo diligentiasime, and 
a kindred phrase is found at 1.7.5; but not even the sentiment can be Frontonian, for as M.D. 
Brock observed (Studiee in Fronto and his age [1911] 137) there is no trace of Vergil in Fron- 
to's extant writings; for van den Hout's suggested parallels are either commonplace (irrigavis 
of sleep, fer.Als.3.11, as Aen.3.511 but also Lucretius 4.907 and perhaps Ennius, cf. the coun- 
terpart at Ann.469V. sese exaiccat somo) or coincidental (causa facti latet at princ.hiet.2. 
16 and causa latet at Aen.5.5). The schoolmaster who dragged the young Fronto through his Ver~ 
gil might have spared his lungs and cane; yet a poeta uerborum diligentissimus should have ap- 
pealed to the author of ep.M.Caea.¢.3.4-5. Horace, even if dear rather to the landowner than 
the critic (ibid. 7.9.5) yields not only a direct quotation (loc.cit.) but the phrase post de- 
etea negotia peppetas tae) at prine.hist.2.12. Gellius, who has little to show of Horace 
praef.20 and 2.22), abounds in references to Vergil; that he is capable of foisting them on 
other people is proved by 12.1.20, where a quotation from Aen.¢.367 appears in a speech by Fa- 
vorinus said at §24 to have been delivered in Greek. The real Favorinus, declaiming in Greek, 
occasionally used early Roman exempla (nepl guyfic, col.ii 8-9, xxi 15-16), since they could be 
found in Greek historians; Cassius Dio, when obliged by his narrative, can paraphrase Vergil 
at 76.10.2; but as a literary allusion a quotation from noater Maro (an Arelatensian could 
hardly say & nop’tuly Miowy, least of all to a Roman) belongs only in Latin writings. Even the 
emperor Marcus, writing in Greek el¢ somtdv, quotes and alludes only to Greek authors; Farqu- 
harson suggests that 11.22 may echo the fable in Horace eerm.2.6, but Horace was not an author 
to Marcus’ taste (ep.2.5.3). 

I do not suppose that anyone will believe Favorinus really did inflict this lecture on a 
femina clarissima (even if, like Domitia Lucilla, she appreciated being addressed in Greek); 
Gellius, one notes, does not complete the story by relating her reaction. Rather did he take 
a Greek én(SevEtc of Favorinus' (if we will believe so much) and interpolate an observation 
from Vergilian scholarship, which reclaims it with interest at Macrobius, Sat.5.11.14-19. 

Why then should Fronto's quotation and praise of Vergil in 2.26 be any more authentic than 
Favorinus' in 12.1? Favorinus the Gaulish Hellenist (Philostratus VS 1.8.2, cf. WA 13.25.4) 
and Fronto the champion of Latin (ep.M.Caes.3.9.2) make an obvious pacing for a debate on 
the relative richness of Greek and Latin colour-words. Despite such details as Fronto's gout 
(confirmed by Marcus, ep.M.Caes.1.2.1) and Favorinus' taking the young Gellius with him on 
the visit (as no doubt sometimes happened), we should see in 2.26 a dialogue composed to set 
off certain observations Gellius wished to make, and no more historical than is usual in an 
ancient dialogue. Nor is it clear why Gellius should have taken more trouble to make his char- 
eet say only what they would have been prepared to say in real life than Plato or than 
Cicero. 

We may now turn to WA 78.1, in which Favorinus, a Stoic, a Peripatetic, and Gellius go 
for a seaside stroll at Ostia. Although the motif of philosophy on the beach (lifted from 
Gellius by Minucius Felix) is also found in Justin Martyr, and an expedition to Ostia is the 
setting for a controuerata at Suetonius rhet.25.9, we need not suppose that Favorinus and his 
pupils never really went to the seaside, or that when there they restricted their activities 
to counting the waves (Cicero Att.2.61) and gathering shells (de oratore 2.22); but when we 
find the Stoic and the Peripatetic debating whether virtue is a sufficient condition of per- 
fect happiness or such things as health and wealth are needed too, and that tamquam apud ar- 
bitrun Fauorinum, we should recall that another Academic, Carneades solebat tamquam honorar- 
tus arbiter tudicare precisely that question at Cicero Tusc.5.120. The only reasonable con- 
clusion is that Gellius has taken this brief passage from the Tusculans as the Gop for a 
dialogue of this own. Were confirmation needed, he draws on this work at 10.18.2 and 16.8.8. 

After this, the sermo quidam Fauorini philosophi cum grammatico iactantiore factue in 
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Socraticum modum (4.1.pr.) will easily be seen as no more than an amusing introduction to 
Tegal learning culled, as Dirksen showed long ago (Phil.u.hist.Abh.d. Kon. Akad.d.Wiss.zu Ber- 
lin, 1851, 45-50) from Gellius' favourite jurist Masurius Sabinus, with a little information 
on Early Latin usage. We are therefore free to ask (and not to answer) whether such a speci- 
alized ignoramus as this grammarian was possible in real life. We find similar Platonic al- 
Jusions in 18.4; not only the open genere illo facetissimae dissimilationis, qua Socrates ad 
sophietas utebatur, but also the characterization of the grammaticaster, cwm tlle se unum et 
unteum lectorem ease enarratoremque Sallustii, which recalls Ton 530c8-9 olwa. xdAALota Gv- 
Spirwv Adyerv nepl *Owoou. The same boast is made by another grammaticaster at 13.31.1, who 
at §13 covers his disgraceful retreat thus: ‘non’ inquit 'parwam rem quaeris; talia ego yra~ 
tis non doceo'. One remembers Thrasymachus at Republic 337d6-7 Gd npdc tH usdety nal Gnd 
TeLoov dpyuetov, though in that case the dialogue was saved by a whip-round, and Thrasymachus 
is confident he can win it; nevertheless, since then respectable characters in dialogues did 
not ask for money. It becomes ever easier to suppose that Gellius is not relating fact but 
reworking motifs from Plato. 3 

In 19.9 one of the rhetor Antonius Julianus' pupils invites him to his birthday party, 
where Graect pluscult ... hominee amoeni et nostrae quoque litteras haut incuriose doetti 
tease him on the inadequacies of Latin love-poetry, Catullus and Calvus excepted: ‘nam Lae- 
uius inplicata et Hortensius inuenusta et Cinna inlepida et Memmius dura ac deincepa omnes 
rudia fecerunt atque absona'; Julianus, however, covering his head like Socrates at Phaedrus 
237a4, recites epigrams by Valerius Aedituus, Porcius Licinus and Q.Catulus. We need not dis- 
believe that Julianus, who takes his pupils on holiday to the Mezzogiorno in 9.15 and 16.5, 
was invited to their birthday parties (unlike Castricius, one feels), nor that he was a con- 
noisseur of Latin love-poetry (cf. 20.9). But it is harder to believe that Greek students 
had not only read the minor Roman poets but could fix them with one-word judgements in the 
style of Tacitus, diazZ.25.4, Quintilian, 12.10.11, and Fronto, de eloq.1.1-3. The Platonic 
reference would not disturb us by itself, but after so many others one refuses to be ccnvin- 
ced (the great athlete Cleitomachus of Thebes would have walked out, Plutarch mor.710d, but 
this would not have suited Gellius' story). It has been supposed that the poems were taken 
from an anthology also used by Apuleius at apoZ.9; but I nave argued (Latomus 361977), 103~- 
4) that Apuleius owed them to personal contact with Gellius, a case that appears to be streng- 
thened by the argument of H.Dahimann, AWM 1979 no.8 (I owe this reference to the Revd, Pro- 
fessor H.Chadwick) that the amicus meus, om duovcoc adulescens of 19.11.3 was Apuleius (and 
not Gellius, ascribing his own work to another, like Lessing in the seventeenth Literatur— 
brief, in order to praise it). However, eliminating the supposed anthology does not reinstate 
the truth of this anecdote, which should surely have ended, if it was worth the telling, with 
the Greeks' admitting defeat like Favorinus in 2.26. By the time he reaches the end of the 
chapter Gellius has lost interest in the story; observe the bald Quintt Catult uersus i11¢ 
fuerunt (in real life surely the Greeks would have countered with the Callimachean original, 
beside which Catulus' poem must pail not less than Caecilius beside Menander in 2.23). 

Fiction is again demonstrable in 9.4, where Gellius, just off the boat back from Greece, 
picks up dirt-cheap from a bouquiniate old copies of the paradoxographers Aristeas Proconnestus 
et Isigonue Nicaeenais et Ctesiae et Onesicritus et Polystephanus [sic] et Hegesias; the mat- 
ter quoted from them closely resembles that of passages in book 7 of Pliny. It has been shown 
by J.D.P.Bolton (Aristeae of Proconnesua 27-31, cf. M.L.West, CR nal4(1964], 242) that Gel- 
lius' source was neither Pliny nor the original authors but a Greek compendium of nopa5ofo\o~ 
youueva. Of course Gellius might have picked it up in the circumstances stated, but if we be- 
lieve that, we shall have to ask whether it was before or after his encounter with the fool 
who thought that sheep had but two teeth (16.6), which no doubt was inspired by some such un- 
skilful epitomator as was later to write bouem bidentem a dentiwn numero dicunt appellart 
(Paulus/Festus p.35M = 31L.). 

Grave suspicion must also fall on 13.25, in which Favorinus not only distinguishes manu- 
biae from praeda but discourses at length on the uses of tautolocy: not because he shows ac- 
quaintance with Cicero and Cato (though one passage from the latter has already appeared in 
6.3), but because so devoted a Hellenist should have quoted more extensively from Greek; the 
only examples given are from Homer, whom Gellius often cites, and the Frogs, the only play of 
Aristophanes’ that Gellius shows any signs of having read. 

So far we appear to be confirming the radical scepticism of (e.g.) Gudeman, PAW 4501925), 
1217; yet the very chapter 17.20 he cites must in my view demonstrate that not all Gellius' 
anecdotes are fiction. Taurus’ class is studying Plato's Symposium; Taurus, who considers 
Gellius to be interested only in improving his eloquence (and seropaly disapproves, cf. 1.9. 
10), addressing him as rhetorisce, first points out the beauty of P ato's style surpassing 
anything in the orators, then bids Gellius concentrate none the jess on the meaning; but haec 
admonitio Tauri de orationis Platonicae modulia non modo non repressit, sed inetrinzit ettam 
nos ad elegantiam Graeciae orationis uerbis Latinis adfectandam, the chapter pone ltd i with 
his translation. No doubt this translation is the main point of the chapter (cf. 8.8. lemma), 
but this does not mean that the story is a fiction. Indeed, it is hard to believe that Gel- 
ius would so thoroughly give himself away if he were making up a story about himself; for if 
Taurus had caught him at his translation, he would have seen all his worst opinions confirmed, 
Gellius is not one of those rhetors in the Second Sophistic who openly decried philosophy; he 
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may be neutral in his report of Demosthenes’ abandoning Plato for Callistratus (3.13), but 
in other chapters where Taurus upholds the dignity of philosophy (1.9, 7.10, 10.19) Gellius 
does not subvert him, and in 14.6 he implausibly maintains that like Socrates (Musonius fr. 
3, p.10 Henze, Diogenes Laertius 2.21, Sextus Empiricus dogm.1.21 & 5.2) he is concerned 
with Orr. tot év yeydeotot noxdy t’éyaSdy te téruxtar. He betrays his hypocrisy, sure enough, 
by his lemma (atque inibi de uocabulis singularum urbiwn regionunque inmtatis; cf. the Sun- 
day newspaper humbug of 10.12.4); but were he inventing a framework in 17.20 to display his 
translation, one would expect him to keep up his act, whereas in the naive pride of artistry 
it is no surprise if he drops his guard and tells the truth. 

Whereas we have had reason to suspect several set-piece émozvmovetuote., we need not 
automatically disbelieve all short quotations from Gellius' friends and teachers (e.g. 2.1.3, 
2.5, 9.5.8, 13.8.4), any more than we disbelieve that Aelius Donatus the younger, in expoun- 
ding Terence, Phorm.41, uttered the imprecation pereant qui ante nos dixerunt as reported by 
his pupil Jerome (Comm.in Eocl.1.9-10 = CCSL 72.257). This indeed may remind us that unorig- 
inality in such remarks is no proof of inauthenticity: it may be that Taurus' complaint a- 
bout philosophers’ waiting on the rich at 7.10.5 owes its inspiration to the remark put in 
Simonides' mouth by Aristotle, rhet.1391a8-12 (so Hosius, vol.i p.xxix n.3 of his Teubner e- 
dition of Gellius; for another variation on the theme see #4 Piue 10.47), but that does not 
mena it was not Taurus whom it inspired. Even at 9.2, where Herodes tamquam hominee non tamn- 
quam hominis resembles (not as closely as Hosius i xxxviii supposes) the of wu} cvSpimp ima 
Gk uw cvSountup ascribed to Aristotle (Diogenes Laertius 5.21; related too is ib.17 ob tév 
Totmov Ad tdv Gvpunov fAgnoa), I see no reason why Herodes should not have made use of 
this topos: was there anything new to say of or to these pests? This granted, we are not com- 
pelled to agree with Hosius' tota autem fabella ficta eet (1.c.): sceptical as we should be 
of all these narratives, few seem more credible or more in character for their subject. It 
may be added that there is one chapter concerning Herodes of which the Erlebnisechthett is 
hardly to be doubted: 19.12, where he defends himself in a declamation against a Stoic's com- 
plaint that he was making excessive moan over a dead boy; for the literary and epigraphic e- 
vidence of his immoderation in mourning Vibullius Polydeucion is overwhelming (cf. Latome 
36(1977], 97 n.18). 

Naturally this does not mean that every Herodes-chapter is to be accepted at face value. 
The young show-off of 1.2 recalls in his boasts the sciolists shent (as Browning said) in 13, 
31 and 18.4, and the list of dialectical catches is a literary commonplace (cf. Quintilian 
1.10.6, Epictetus (e.g.) 2.18.18 & 3.2.6, Fronto eZoq.2.16). Gellius, I suggest, has made up 
this story both to introduce a striking quotation and to make out, as he does elsewhere, that 
ethical concerns stand higher with him than pedantry. Gellius is no real enemy of sophisms 
(7.13, 16.2, 18.2 & 13); even so does he who affects to disdain the knowledge cuiusmodt fu- 
tse Homerue dicat in Vlizie domo datony (14.6.3) gleefully display in 17.3 knowledge culled 
from Varro on the ondota in the Achaean ships, and raise a doubt of his own concerning their 
accentuation. 

It need not be demonstrated anew that manuscripts reported by Gellius, at first or se- 
cond hand, to have been the work of an author or an early editor (autograph Vergils, Tironian 
Ciceros, an Ennius corrected by Lampadio) are not to be taken on trust or persuade us of rea- 
dings we should otherwise reject (cf. my remarks in A select commentary on Aulus Gellius Book 
2, diss.Oxon, 1971, on 2.3.5; G.P.Goold, HSCP 74[1970], 161-2, J.E.G.Zetzel, ASCP 77[1973], 
235-243, and for the reading at Vergil G.2.247 [cf. NA 1.21] A.La Penna, RFIC 107[ .979] with 
A.Ronconi ibid. 11-14). Such claims naturally served to augment the price: cf. Fronto, ep.M. 
Caea.1,7.4, and observe that at WA 2.3.5 Fidus Optatus (for whose name see Syme, Historia 27 
£1978], 592) pays 25 aured for an allegedly autograph Aeneid 2, one hundred times the price 
of a slightly longer book (Martial 1) in a de luxe edition (Martial 1.117.16-17, cf. Fried- 
Jaender on 1,66.3-4). However, even when disbelieving claim and reading we are not compelled 
to deny that the manuscript existed: in 1.7., for instance, we may not believe in the liter- 
ary gathering, and Ciceronian scholars prefer to take futurwn in the 'Tironian' copy at 2 
Verr.5.167 as a textual error rather than as a sudden reversion to archaic accidence, but 
that a manuscript with that reading existed for which Tiro's authority was claimed there is 
no need to doubt. Nor need we doubt statements about old manuscripts not ascribed such auth- 
ority but only that of age: 4.16.2, 9.14.1 & 26, 18.9.5. In the last instance, it is easier 
to believe that one of Augustus’ colonists took with him a manuscript of Livius Andronicus 
that found its way into the library than that Gellius, inventing a manuscript as Gifanius 
was to do, should have thought of locating it at Patrae. 

We have thus seen some obvious fictions in Gellius' anecdotes, and other things that 
have the ring of truth; much, however, is beyond proof or disproof. Study of the literary 
techniques employed by Gellius (see R.Marache, Pallas 1[1953], 83-96 and vol.i pbexiny ony! 
of his Budé edition) will reinforce our scepticism. But there is no need to doubt that much 
of the scenery and many of the dramatis personae are drawn from Gellius' own experience: we 
may freely believe that Gellius fel] i11 as Herodes' house-guest, even if the doctor who 
said 'vein' for ‘artery' strains belief, and that he accompanied Julius Celsinus on a visit 
to the gouty Fronto, even if we doubt that the architect's plan was forgotten in the expo- 
sure of yet another grammarien ridicule (WA.18.10 & 19.10). So far as we can tell, Gellius, 
like Cicero and unlike Plato, respects chronology in his fictions (see Latomus 36[1977], 
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95-109; only the loose employment of nuper and similar expressions, in imitation of Plato- 
nic and Ciceronian dialogue, must be disregarded, ibid. 107 nn.68 & 70); which is natural 
if he is improving on events that really happened. We may also accept that he draws his 
characters as he saw them, but not with the absolute fidelity to detail that we have found 
Champlin to suppose and do .not look for in Plato or in Cicero. Even so, we may allow that 
Favorinus not only was homo fandi dulcissime (16.3.1), which is confirmed by Philostratus, 
Vs 1.8.4, but had some knowledge of Latin literature and Roman law (so many are the chap- 
ters in which he is made to discuss them) that fell short of the highest professional stan- 
dards (observe that he needs instruction in 8.1 and 18.7, and correction in 2.26 and 20.1) 
- though I must not be understood as stating that any of the chapters in which he treats 

of such matters is a report of fact. Likewise, there may have been loud-mouthed ignoramuses 
who passed themselves off as scholars (at least the allusion in 17.21.1 should be to a real 
person), but that does not entail belief in any of the dialogues in which they are shown up. 
No doubt such things did occur, and if Gellius was present, even capable of seeing them off 
himself, there was no lex generis of émovmovetuata that forbade his recording truth. But 
we should in general take Gellius' anecdotes rather as ofa Gv yévo.to than as th yevouew; 
in particular instances we need not shrink from saying that some are the latter, others not 
even the former. 


Copyright (C) 1982 L.A.Holford-Strevens 


Y.NADEAU(Faculty of Arts Office, Edinburgh): Juvenal's empty verbiage (6.64-6) 
LCM 7.5(May 1982), 68-69 


In LOM 6.3(Mar.1981), 85, in his review of Courtney's commentary on Juvenal, W.Barr 
prints lines 64-66 in a manner which he assigns to ‘Clausen after Housman’, an assignation 
which is correct for Clausen's text of 1959. In 1966 Clausen prints the lines as follows: 

chironomon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo 

Tuecia uesicae non imperat, Apula gannit 

Ceteut in amplexu, subito et miserabile longum] 65 

attendit Thymele: Thymele tune rustica disctt, 

65 del. Guyet subito PRKOZ: subttwn ® et om. OU, del. Dobree 

That, as I understand it, is the text which Courtney favours. Both Courtney and his review- 
er see the transmitted text as containing ‘empty verbiage’. I believe the right text to be: 

chironomon Ledam molli saltante Bathyllo 

Tuceta uesteae non imperat, Apula gannit 

stout in amplexu, subitum et miserabile; longum 65 

attendit Thymele: Thymele tune rustica discit. 
This punctuation of the traditional text goes back to Lubinus at least. In a commentary on 
Satire 6 I wrote some years ago I tried to show that the above text is not merely satisfac- 
tory but perfectly constructed, along the following lines. 

In 63, the protasis describes Bathyllus' lascivious dance. The effect which this dance 
is having on three female characters, Tuccia, Apula and Thymele, is then described in a tri- 
colon: Tuccta ... imperat, Apula ... miserabile; longum ... Thymele. Editors of Juvenal used 
to point out (Barr rightly reminds us of it) that Tuecta is the name of a Vestal renowned 
for her virtue; and Apula, of course, carries with it the connotation of old-fashioned vir- 
tue and chastity which attached to Apulian women (see Horace, iambi 2.41-2). Thymele stands 
for ‘the adulterous wife’, i.e. for the part played by the actress Thymele in the adultery 
mime. Turnebus (Adversaria 20.8) pointed out the parallel fact in relation to Thymele and 
Latinus in 1.36, viz. that the names stand there for the characters they play in the adul- 
tery mime - not for the actors. 

ut ad inceptun redeam, the sight of Bathyllus' dance, his lascivious motions, excite 
Tuccia sexually and she has an orgasm. Apula whimpers as in intercourse, suddenly and pite- 
ously: suddenly, as a woman does whose partner goes in at the psychological moment; piteous- 
ly, as the cry of unbearable enjoyment could be confused with a cry of pain. While those 
virtuous-named and very Italian ladies are feeling sexual joys in a rising dicolon, Thymele, 
the Greek-named cuckolder of her husband, in a falling third colon, is looking at the dance 
with deep attention: Longwn | attendit Thymele. The enjambement is the master rhetorician's 
touch: it draws attention to the unexpectedly reflective and decorous behaviour of Thymele, 
and gets us ready for the explanation which comprises the sententia: Thymele tune ruetica 
discit, i.e. the girl who will one day become an experienced bed-companion is now an inex- 
perienced rustic, but she is learning her skills. What she is learning is not the histrionic 
art, how to play sexy scenes on stage effectively, but the lascivious motions that give sa- 
tisfaction in sex - to both partners. That is the point. It is only seen to be the point if 
1) we see the point of the names and 2) we have the sexual build-up of the rising dicolon, 
followed by the short third colon with its effective enjambement, followed by the throw-away 
half-line that brings the house down. 

An editor could, if he wished to help his reader, quote Ovid, 4.2.4.13-16: 
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siue procax aliqua est captor quia rustica non est 69 
spemque dat in molli mobilis esse toro; 
aspera si utea est rigidasque imitata Sabinas 
uelle sed ex alto dissimiare puto. Ovid 4.2.4,13-16 
and Lucretius, 4.1263. 77:et quibus ipsa modis tractetur blanda uoluptas, 
et quibus ipsa modis tractetur blanda uoluptas, 1263 


td quoque permagnt refert ... 1264 
nec molles opu’sunt motus uxoribus hilwn. 1268 
nan malter prohibet se concipere atque repugnat, 

eluntbus tpsa uiri Venerem et laeta retractat 1270 


atque exossato ciet ommi pectore fluctue; 


tdque sua causa consuerunt scorta mouert, 1274 

ne complerentur crebro grauidaeque tacerent 

et simul ipsa uiris Venue ut concinnior esset; 

coniugibus quod nil nostris opus esse uidetur. 
These passages illustrate both the techniques being referred to and the accepted moral ethos 
on which the satirist's humour depends. They show the point of the contrast between the 
virtuous-Italian-named ladies, who are excitedly experiencing sexual joys (but passively, 
as befits Italian matrons) and the foreign-named adulteress-to-be who is calmly learning 
her art (to put it to active use). Alternatively, an 
explain wrongly the point of the proper names, excise a line, and make everything clear-cut 
and unencumbered by clumsy superfluities. 


Copyright (C) 1982 Y.Nadeau 


Review: J.WILKINS(Liverpool) LCM 7.5(May 1982), 69-72 
Euripides, Herakles with introduction and commentary by Godfrey W.Bond. Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1981. Pp.xxxv + 429, cased, £25. ISBN 0-19-814012-6 


The publication of Bond's Herakles, coinciding almost exactly with Diggle's ocr Euripi- 
des Vol.II, will return Euripidean studies to those heady days at the turn of the century 
that saw the publication of Wilamowitz' great edition of the play (1889; 2nd edn. 1895) and 
Gilbert Murray's new text (1904). While few will not welcome the replacement of Murray's text, 
many may wonder whether it is worth spending £25 on a play so thoroughly treated by Wilamo- 
witz. Let no one be in any doubt: Bond is indispensable for all students of tragedy. 

The Oxford Euripides series has had its critics: undergraduates find Page's Medea too 
severe; scholars find judgements of editors bad and misdirected. Bond is a successor to Den- 
niston and Dodds: while his notes are longer, the format and scope of the commentary is more 
theirs than the larger-size Hippolytue of Barrett that also ranges more widely beyond the 
play. Barrett, of course, was allowed his own text by the delegates; Bond uses Diggle's text. 
We already knew some of Diggle's decisions from an article in 1974 (PCPS ne20, 3ff.) and from 
Studies on the text of Euripides (Oxford 1981): in these cases we'were simply waiting to dis- 
cover whether the changes there accepted appear in the text. We now have many more, all of 
which may be tested against Bond. There is unfortunately an occupational hazard for comment- 
ators in this series: unless they explicitly say at the end of every note ‘Keep L', ‘Delete’, 
we simply do not know what their decision is. So in Bond, for example, we find on 1146-8 'so 
read tt we(Gouat ... 7 otn eur (Elmsley)'; this is fine. But what about 947? He notes, in 
this order, attov (6t) (Dio Chrysostom 32.94), & toOSe (L - and Diggle), éx to0 S¢ (Rader- 
macher) and “dx toOSe (proposal of Diggle). Does Bond read abrob since he inentions it first? 
If we believe this we shall attribute much nonsense to Mr Bond: a note often starts with the 
impossible reading of L. By this criterion he reads at 1034 otm dmpeuda (L), not otm &tpe- 
vata (Hermann) ~ but does he? In this matter I suppose the only solution is for the comment- 
ator to append a list of his different readings at the end of the commentary, as did A.M. 
Dale for part of Helen. 

The printer has kindly given a lemma from Diggle in darker print in the commentary, but 
this is not always reliable: 1114 nodoow 6’éyd ti Aunpdv ... ; is not printed as a lemma, 
nor is 907 tdpayun. taptdperov (there are others). More seriously, the lemma is sometimes mis- 
printed: at 6 Eayoe is not a lemma since Diggle reads fauce. We wish to know how Euripides 
wrote this verb: if Bond dissents from Diggle's view he should give his evidence (I for one 
would value his opinion on the orthography at this date - from a quotation of Menander's As- 
pts on 1100 I gather Bond believes there is no iota subscript or adscript at that date). At 
776 GoéAven is a misprint for &-vAt 1018 Diggle has neptomidtatoc, the lemma nepronudto- 
tog: let us have Bond's opinion. 

Mr Bond's introduction is, in the words of the late John Raven, ‘mercifully brief' (I 
intend no disrespect to Wilamowitz!). Of xxxv pages, half are devoted to a select and help- 
ful bibliography; in the rest Bond gives one of the best, if swiftest, assessments of the 
play I have read, a note on Euripides’ treatment of the legend, the possible date of the 
play, and some comments on the MSS and papyri. Bond believes 814-5 provide the contrast around 
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which the play is written, galver ... ef td Sinatov | Seoic Et’ apéonet | - €a a: the tri- 
umphal ode 735-814 affirms the ‘theodicy' which has been in doubt for the first 513 lines 
of the play; there is a terrifying switch as Iris and Lyssa enact Hera's vengeance, and the 
"theodicy' is dissolved. Bond's emphasis on themes of-divine justice and on the ‘sheer the- 
atrical surprise’ gives a better account of the play than either Wilamowitz' ‘psychological’ 
interpretation (see below) or that of Burnett, who concentrates on Megara and Amphitryon, 
or that of Kamerbeek, who fails to do justice to the spectacular effects. But Bond's summary 
should not be summarized further. 

On the legend, Bond accepts Wilamowitz' view on Lycus as an invention of Euripides, and 
is disposed to believe also that the sequence ‘labours - murder-of-children' may be attrib- 
uted to Euripides; whence it follows that Theseus’ arrival after the children's murder is an 
innovation of the poet. 

On the date of the play Bond relies solely on resolution in trimeters, on the use of 
trochaic tetrameters, and on the fairly extensive use of ‘enoplian’ dochmiacs - '416 and 415 
are both possible’. On other indications of date Bond is more restrained than I would be, 
but nevertheless firm. i) Wilamowitz saw Troades as a renunciation of imperialism; after that 
play Euripides turned to less serious topics, therefore Heracles precedes Troades. ‘These 
arguments seem very speculative’, comments Bond. So too, ii) Wilamowitz' views on a Dorian 
Herakles, iii) whether or not Athenians used light-armed troops after Sphacteria, and iv) 
any reference to the purification of Delos. 

For the text Bond accepts Zuntz' piece of straw and that L and P are not gemelli (I 
take {t we do not have another MS, 'M' - what a find that would be: ~ and that at 457 ‘talo6* 
(M)' is, I fear, a misprint for L), though he rather cautiously notes ‘much of Zuntz' work 
has been generally accepted’. There are three papyri. i) P.Heid.205 covers 1092-9: the only 
interesting reading is te 1098, which helps to confound Murray's text, if any help were need- 
ed. ii) P.Hibeh 179 is very interesting: it suggests to Diggle (ZPE 24[1977], 291ff.), I 
think rightly, that Euripides wrote at 138-9 &M*etoond yap tévée Gaudtw nédag 

ASnov TepivTa, toe uolpavov xSovdc, 
and not, as in L, G\’cloopd yao tobe uolpavov xSovde 
Atmov nepivta tivée Hose Bloomfield) Guudmw néAac. 
More intriguingly, Kannicht (ZPE 21[1976], 117ff.) believes there are lines that do not ap- 
pear in L, and suggests there may have been an alternative version of Amphitryon's defence 
of archery. Luppe (ZPE 26[1977], 59ff.) gous further and suggests a different version of the 
whole play to which fr.854N. may have belonged t uév ommyfivar Gervdv, edurcray 6° Exer* 
1 wh Savetv 6’0b Servdv, A6ovi 6’ Ev. 
This may not persuade many, but it comes as some succour to those who believe Heracitdae is 
no more lacunose than Herakles, and who have long been distressed by Nauck's change of the 
ascription in Stobaeus to ‘HooxAet<Garc>. Bond comments drily ‘the most probable solution 
is that we have a collection of extracts from different plays'. iii) P.Vat.Gr.11 has little 
to offer either at 57-9 or 1337-9. 

I hope both Diggle and Bond will forgive me if I treat their work together: I believe 
they found themselves substantially in agreement after long collaboration, and this is sup- 
ported by Bond's notes. 7 
65-6 are obelized by Wilamowitz, suspected by Diggle, but accepted by Bond, who adduces the 
usual parallels and more. But it is the complete expression which is most strange, not indi- 
vidual parts of it, frr.294.2 and 850 are perfectly lucid and simply render the present pas- 
sage more suspect. 60-86 Bond's exposition of the rhetoric of the play's speeches is clear 
and helpful; it has the incidental benefit of dismissing the ‘psychological’ interpretation 
of Wilamowitz at many places, see on 73. 79, 211, 236ff., 562ff., 571, 605, 622, 626 & 1089. 
In the hands of less severe critics Wilamowitz' views promote the most feeble critical judg- 
ements ignore rhetorical structure and context. 80 nédpov (usorave) is read for né6ov. 
95 Diggle's yévotto vévaiv, Siyatep is most attractive, but Wilamowitz' yévo.t’ay obtw, a- 
yoveo deserves mention in the apparatus. 104 Bond sets out the echoes of ét’GMiiuw Biya 
in the philosophers clearly and informatively. The commentary is excellent on this kind of 
exposition (cf. on capetc 55, dpi 56) of matters that are treated more briefly by Wilam- 
owitz and in other commentaries. So too on éAnic, 105ff.. 107-137 On the staging of the 
parodos, Pickard-Cambridge, Hourmouziades and Arnott are reviewed in a refreshingly agnos~ 
tic way for such an ill-documented problem. 107f. = 119f. Diggle prints Musgrave's tidpoga, 
to correspond with perhaps yw) ndéa xdumte (Wilamowitz), at 117 <év> (Hermann). 140-251 
Bond's note treats the oddities of this apparent dydw as best they can be. 220 Muwarc d¢ 
efc Gmoo. (Elmsiey) removes the anomalous anapaest in L. 226 L's dw éudx8ncoc xdpuv is 
rightly rejected. 252-74 These lines are given to the chorus despite the length of the 
speech: this is probably right, but one of Bond's arguments baffles me (p.128 n.2) - how 
does éuoS {Atos suit a new participant? If the speech is to be divided between choreutae, 
Diggle would divide only at 258, 264 and 268. 283 Diggle reads Bootiw (Porson): it is more 
pointed. 290 Bond interprets duaptiontoc well, but with the most bizarre misprint, ‘my son 
even without witnesses is glorious' - he means ‘my husband’; we then need dc (Stephanus) 
at 291. 301 al6ot o*tmoBaliw (Cropp and Brunck) gives excellent sense; @/A°Gyv téeyo.c may 
then be retained. 321 I am doubtful about irony here, but Bond may be right on 325 and 
327f. 1 would like a few parallels before I am persuaded; £2.994 is a less subtle instance. 
348ff. Bond has excellent notes on this long ode, a Spfivoc for Heracles; also on the ephymnia, 
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and possible hieratic forms Euripides has in mind. We return to the text of L (atAvvov) and 71 
Stephanus (adAlqSoyyov) after the aberrations of Verrall-Murray (af Alvov ... tov udder 
@O.tév). 363 Diggle's neat Gervo0 is certainly right, as most probably is his transposition 
yévuaw otto (384) which brings word-end in each metron exactly parallel with the antistrophe. 
More doubtful is é&djiocce (Musgrave), lengthened from L's -coe to admit <t’> in the antistr- 
ophe (395). It is by no means certain that 394-5 is an intolerable conjunction of accusatives 
of motion + éc-clause: if it is, then read tipSiv ... nopdv (Nauck). 376 Both Diggle and 
Bond reject L's Sécxay and print Séoxa (Dindorf). I would not dismiss Sdouav, and would leave 
Séoxa in the apparatus (though a colleague points out to me that &dcun is a likely invention 
for the more recherché Séo&). I am even less happy to reject Gutic 664 for Céuc (Dindorf): 
Bond departs from Diggle here, and Diggle himself appears to accept Guic at I7 150. Similar- 
ly at 945 Maas has made a case for niyo. (rémorc Brodaeus, tuxaic L), and for voxfouate at 
1096. Bond accepts this rare form, and Diggle admists it to the apparatus. 362 & 384 Mr 
Bond illustrates some points with modern parallels. Being a young man I learnt a few facts 
about Hitler, Mussolini and the British troops in Egypt - these pleased me, others did not. 
"One does not put on a lion skin like a pullover; it is rather like a duffle coat, open in 
front’ (362) I find lucid but bathetic, but not nearly so bathetic as the following on yao- 
wovatouy tvbpoBpiic. (384): '"Feed on Him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving" is the ex- 
alted bidding of the priest at the Anglican communion. The cryptic language of modern drug- 
takers and "gay" people about the secret delights which they share may also be compared’. 
Mr Bond must have found much more imaginative specimens at Oxford than I ever did at Camo- 
ridge - I suppose there is no more to be said! I hasten to add that he has an excellent note 
on the dithyrambic style of the passage. 389 | reads tév te MnA.dS’durdv. As Bond points 
out, this makes sense and has been carefully arranged, but it is feeble, and we require a 
stop at 388 anyway. Musgrave's & resolves the problem, but Bond rightly says that Diggle 
goes too far in printing MnA.d5* (Hermann): Bond ably defends TnAud5* as a location for Ky- 
knos, and anyway ‘Mount Pelion comes pretty close to the sea'. 413-4 Neither editor has a 
solution for the crux tnémww xouodotodov gdeoct: Bond suspects gdooc, as have others. 

446 I am pleased to find daggers at +tmd cercatouc noctvt: Bond's suggestion imdceto’ <tna- 
Aote> | mooly BAxoucay téxva at least means something and may be right. 460 Diggle prints 
ye ... Ef¢neoov etAniGoc (Hirzel), a conjecture supported by Bond's note distinguishing 
€antéec ‘achievement of hopes’ from éAnt6ec ‘formation of hope'. 482 Suortwp (Fix) is ac- 
cepted by Bond and Diggle, a welcome improvement of L's Suotmvog qpevwiw in Murray. Diggle 
accepts Bothe's gépe.v in an elegant line, rightly I think. 484 muxodv (Reiske) Diggle and 
Bond. 543 Bond is probably right against Diggle, Murray and Wilamowitz: L's y° should be 
kept rather than point after ovdce. and change to 6° (Dobree). 588-95 is an odd passage, 
especially 595-8. Bond has much good sense on 588-94 and he convinces me. But on 595-8 we 
need more than a reference to a Schadewaldt footnote. 617 Diggle prints otm ol6’ tv‘ éAciv 
(Matthiae), wrongly. Ion 950 is a good parallel, but not close enough in context. I much 
prefer Jackson's &ASévt" EvOd5’el6ein ndooc, which for minimal change gives a pointed reply 
to 616 and makes Eurystheus subject of el&eln. Bond's decision is unclear. 640 How far does 
Euripides mix metaphors? Bond prefers Brewdop ... wdoor (Reiske) after wd yfpac ... | Band- 
tepov ACtvag ... | ... nett. Diggle does not. 678 Bond examines at length the three pas- 
sages in the play where the old singer is compared with the old swan (cf. 109 & 682), -and’ 
posits a lost original. He goes on to argue for neAaSet (L) 679 and delow (L) 681 (both a- 
gainst Diggle). I would like to believe him, but doubt delaw (see his note). 688 Diggle 
prints <vaiv> (partly metri gratia) and retains L's tal¢ Modoao.v 674. The fainthearted, 
like the reviewer, will prefer something like Bond's <xaS>upvolo” at 688. 729 Bond favours 
Zastra's y’évioeta for the corrupt yevieta:: this is most improbable. 780 I doubt if xe- 
Aouvév has a sinister sense (the parallels of Bond and Wilamowitz are not persuasive). 

804 Diggle prints Murray's odv én’otm Ern(6., ‘in circumstances of non-hope' - obscure, as 
Bond says. Bond's own conjecture td odv otm ebéAnLS. @dvOn gives much better sense, and re- 
uires <yo.> (Hermann) in 786. I would print it. 845 Bond addresses himself well to the 
difficulty, but few will approve his tiudc 6°Exw <Seote> otm cyooSfivat wlrac. 878 Diggle 
makes a strong case for stoBaioUo”: but can we be certain that the second of two verbs in 
asyndeton is always equal to the first or longer? He cannot fully explain away 1019 (below). 
906-9 These are difficult lines: Bond's case is persuasive. The chorus cannot speak them 
this really supposes a non-speaking epiphany of a god); Amphitryon must do so from indoors. 
018-20 Diggle's tmepéBare<v> napé&pquev is a great, and certain improvement; we need no 
lacuna (iti Yemowitz) . nor is the dative téAcvi Stoyevel xdop impossible. 1021 Diggle sus- 
pects Sudpevov - with good reason. The phrase <~~~-> Movoaie will profebly mean ‘a popular 
theme’ (Bond), but Specuevov (Wunder) is not a likely candidate. 1026 Diggle prints tiv’ 
(Wakefield), which is rhetorically attractive. But we must ask is there more than one “Avéa 
yorév? As Bond says, tév gives a reasonable climax. 1028ff. Bond treats on the GoumAnua 
at some length: Pickard-Cambridge is rightly dismissed, but Bond might have said explicitly 
that the device is associated precisely with tragedy in Aristophanes. 1049-51 & 1061 The 
metre is extremely difficult - at 1051 Page may be the only answer, éyelpet” - (H por (to 
remove hiatus); and at 1061 the right combination of metre and particles has not been found. 
1091 Diggle accepts Reiske's <6*>. I would prefer to believe, with Bond, in exclamatory &¢ 
in asyndeton. 1104 'MActtmad t° must be corrupt’ - Bond. Something is wrong. 1117f. Bond 
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argues will against Nauck's transposition - his argument against placing lines containing 
the same word next to each other is a salutary warning to editors elsewhere. 1142 I dis- 
ike &Bduxevo’ (Bond). We should keep ouvipag” first person, and probably read 3 *Bdoxevo" 
with Heath. 1211 Bond argues for éEéyer (active) - Heracles’ Suudc is then blameworthy, 
not Heracles himself. Bond's parallels are not encouraging. 1212 I doubt Bocwov (L and 
Bond), 1238 I dislike West's interpretation of éo°étépa.o. cunpopaic - it is forced, and 
does not lead to 1239 very well. The elucidation of 1238 has not yet been made. West is 
much better on the certain lacuna after 1241 (see Bond). 1340 ndpepya < > 165° must 
refer to the honours offered to Heracles (so Pearson and Bond). 1341-6 Bond's treatment 
is exemplary: ‘Heracles’ arguments must not be removed from their context’, and Hera's ‘jea- 
lousy is fundamental to the play’. 1404 Bond is doubtless right on the triloquiwn, but 
parallels would be welcome. The line was suspected by Wecklein, not without reason. 1410-7 
Not without support from Diggle, Bond proposes ad loc. and in an appendix to transpose the 
lines to follow 1253. Whether or not that is the right place (Bond makes a good case for it) 
their present place is not right - Theseus acts in an inconsistent way, @ technically sur- 
prising way (at this point in an epilogue) and an excessive way more suited to the atmo- 
sphere of suicide at 1253. 1420-1 Even now there are difficulties that cannot be finally 
resolved. Diggle marks Sdinc téxva corrupt and deletes 1421. This is drastic and unsatis~ 
factory - ‘the sense produced is banal' - Bond. Bond himself suggests e.g. fwix"Gv Scvnc, 
<yépov>, | <vexodv o”>"ASvac néwlou. 

As with all texts of Euripides, problems of text and interpretation abound, and all 
cannot be solved. Anyone wishing to understand the Herakles either as a drama or as a text 
will do well to have Bond at hand: he will provide a secure interpretation of the text that 
literary criticism per se will not, and for the text will put first-rate scholarship at the 
reader's disposal in a most digestible form. The reviewer, young in years and in Euripidean 
studies, has praised as well as criticized the work of two eminent scholars though well a~ 
ware that convention requires him to carp. On that head he will confine himself to saying 
that there are many minor misprints that Mr Bond will doubtless have found for himself. 

Scholars of the Herakles most frequently quoted by Bond after Diggle and Wilamowitz 
are Cropp, Commentary on Herakles 1-814, diss. Toronto 1975 (unpublished) and Kroeker, 

Der Herakles des Euripides, diss. Leipzig 1938. That he must refer to two dissertations 

is proof enough of the neglect this play has suffered in the last 80 years. Finally, and 
on an unscholarly level, Bond is exciting to read in a way much of the Oxford series is not 
- the reviewer has faith in his editor; disagreements with him do not lead to general dis~ 
appointment with the work. It is general for reviewers to complain of price - this reviewer 
did when he saw the jacket, but does so no more. 


Copyright (C) 1982 J.Wilkins. 


D.S.BARRETT (Queensland): Petronius (?), fragment 37, and Judatem LCM 7.5(May 1982), 72-73 


Iudaeus licet et porcinum nwnen adoret, 
et caelt swnmas aduocet auriculas, 
ni tamen et ferro succiderit inguinis oram 
et ntst nodatum soluerit arte caput, 
exemptue populo Grata migrabit ab urbe 
et non teiuna sabbata lege premet. 
* 


a ‘ 
wna est nobilitas argumentwnque colorie 
ingenut, timidas non habuisse manus. 

So the Budé text, ed. A.Ernout (1931). In the Collecton Hispanica de autores Griegos y Lat- 
inos ig ed. M.C.Diaz y Dfaz (1969), lines 1-6 only are included among fragmenta suspecta 
vel falea. 

This passage shows more insight into Judaism, and contains perhaps fewer failures in 
understanding, than some commentators have allowed. The only clear error is in line 1. It 
is evident from the Pentateuch that the Hebrews regarded the pig as an unclean animal, and 
were forbidden to eat its flesh (Lev.11.7, Deut. 16.8). It stood for something utterly repul- 
sive (Prov. 11.22). So profound was Jewish loathing for the pig that it was designated davar 
aher, ‘another thing’, i.e. something not to be mentioned by name (Ber.43b, Shab. 129a). But 
this very shrinking helps to explain Petronius' error. For reasons of reverence God was re- 
ferred to in the Pentateuch by the tetragrammaton YHWH Gen.2.4, Is.31.3). In the Targums, 
the early Aramaic translations of Scripture, the name God is regularly rendered Memra, ‘word 
(of God). Cf. the many formulae found in the Talmud and the Midrash: Rafmana, ‘the Merciful’; 
Ha-Kadosh Barukh Hu, ‘the Holy One, Blessed be He'; Ha-Makom, ‘the Omnipresent'; and so on. 
These and other examples are cited in the Keter compilation, Jewish values, Jerusalem 1974, 
77-78. If it was also wrong to refer to the pig by name, a non-Jew might be excused for think- 
ing that the pig was an object of Jewish worship. 

M.Stern (Greek and Latin authore on Jewe and Judaiam, Jerusalem 1976, vol.1, p.444) sees 
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in line 2 a reference to sky-worship. So does T.Reinach (Textes d'auteurs grece et romains 73 
relatifs au judaisme, Paris 1895, 267). But this need not be so. While the Old Testament 
seems to prescribe no particular gestures or positions for prayer, worshippers clearly a- 
dopted whatever bodily stance seemed natural to them or appropriate to their kind of prayer. 
One of these was the raising of the hands towards the heavens (I Kinge 8.22, Psalme 28.2). 
This may well be all that is implied in the contemptuous imagery of line 2. 

On the other hand, the account of the importance of circumcision (lines 3ff.) is en- 
tirely correct (Heseltine's translation in the Loeb, incidentally, omits line 4, and the o- 
mission is reproduced by Stern). While 5-6 and the following lacuna present notorious text- 
ual difficulties, the central point of 3-8 is unmistakable: circumcision is the most impor- 
tant mark of a Jew, and he who neglects it is liable to excommunication. The author's view 
is completely substantiated in Genesis 17.11-12 and 21.4: every male had to be circumcised 
as a token of the covenant between God and Israel; failure to observe the requirement was 
punished by karet, to be ‘cut off' from one's people. 

Both Reinach and Stern take line 6 as an example of the misconception that the Jewish 
Sabbath was a fast day. Stern compares Pompeius Trogus in Justin, Epitome 36.2.14, and Su- 
etonius, divus Augustus 76, two cases where the error is manifest. But the author could 
well be using <ezwa in its common transferred sense of ‘barren, uninteresting, meagre’ (cf. 
OLD 821, $.v. tetunus, 2). From Old Testament times the Sabbath was certainly subject to a 
host of restrictions. One had to stay home and refrain from gathering food (Fx. 16.22). A 
man was sentenced to death by stoning for saree fire-wood on the Sabbath (Ion. 15.32-36). 
The Book of Jubilees forbade, under pain of death, a multiplicity of activities, including 
fasting, walking any appreciable distance, travelling by Snips and even marital relations 

2.17-32, 50.6-13), though admittedly the rabbis viewed the last practice as meritorious 

BK 82a, Ket.62b). The Talmud banned the handling of money (Shab.44a) or tools (RY 32b), in- 
structing a non-Jew to work (Shab.150s), riding a horse or walking outside one's town fur- 
ther than the tejwn shabbat (‘Sabbath boundary"), i.e. 2000 cubits (RH 32b). On the other 
hand, one was allowed to place, before the Sabbath, enough food for two meals at the limits 
of the 2000 cubits. Then, by the legal fiction of ‘eruv tehenin, or ‘amalgamation of bound- 
aries', this point became one's abode for the duration of the Sabbath, so that the 2000 cu- 
bits could be walked from there (“Er.26b-61b passim). An interesting modern parallel is the 
application (reported in The Guardian of 9.2.78) by a group of orthodox Jews to Manchester's 
Highway Committee for permission to create an ‘eruv involving forty-three streets, with a 
perimeter of about sixteen miles. Their object was to extend the range of activities permit- 
ted to them on the Sabbath. 

While the Sabbath to orthodox Jews has always been a day of joy (Hos.2.11), an educated 
outsider, knowing something of the restrictions which attend it, might well regard such re- 
strictions as teiwia. Indeed, in line 6, the fencing about of sabbata by teiwa and lege may 
be no mere coincidence. A similar attitude is exemplified in Meleager's 

éott nat év Woxpotc cdBfoor Sepudc “Epuc AP 5.160.4 
and Rutilius Namatianus' radix stultitiae, cui frigida Sabbata cordi. de reditu auo 1.389 
Reinach (359) sees a play on words in the Namatianus line. Taking frigida literally, he com- 
pares (implausibly) a gloss on Vergil G.1.336 found in a Lyon manuscript: satie cognitum est 
Saturni atellam frigidam esse et ideo apud Iudaeos Saturnt dies frigidos ciboe ease. His 
next comment is nearer the mark: D’autre part, frigidus signifie 'stupide'. Stern takes both 
Woypot¢ and frigida literally, ‘because Jews were forbidden to light fires on that day’ (140). 
True enough, but for both words the transferred meaning of ‘dreary, barren, vain' (LSJ s.v. 
oxede 11.1; OLD 736, $.v. frigidue 8) is equally applicable. 

Granted therefore the author of fragment 37 is no admirer of Judaism, his knowledge of 
its tenets is, for a non-Jew, more than respectable. 


Copyright (C) 1982 D.S.Barrett 


ROLAND MAYER(Birkbeck College, London): On Catuliue 1.9, again LOM 7.5(May 1982), 73-74 


LCM 6.9(Nov.1981), 235-8 G.P.Goold has again advanced cogent reasons for emending 
away the patrona uirgo who has been transmitted to us by the Mss of Catullus. He urges ac- 
ceptance of the following modification of Bergk's correction: qualecwnque quidem patronit 
ut ergo, in which the first two words belong to the ut clause. Professor Goold's eloquence 
cannot however completely lull to sleep a certain disquiet, which this note hopes to conm- 
unicate to others. Textual critics may thus be roused to a sense of the need to address 
themselves stil] to this text. 

The first problem is this: can the dependent genitive patroni be separated from its 
governing preposition (if such ergo is to be called)? The Thesaurus offers one and only one 
example at 5.2, 759.30; confidence droops when we see that it is drawn from Arnobius. Prof- 
essor Skutsch kindly drew my attention to the habits of causa, extra and intra, all of which, 
in postposition, can be separated from their dependent nouns (cf. TLL 3, 681.61-8 and n.b. 
saepius; 5.2, 2060.43-53, and 7,2.43.12-24). Such separations however are found in model 
writers, nor are they as infrequent as the proposed use of ergo in Catullus. In short, we 
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are faced with an a1] too common problem, the acceptable use of analogy to defend a reading. 
Some will feel that analogy cannot be fairly appealed to in defence of Bergk's emendation. 
Is this writing, after all, lepid? 

And that brings us to the second problem, the postponement of ut, to which Professor 
Goold addressed himself in Polis and Imperium (ed. J.A.S.Evans, 1974), pp.206f.. Conjuncti-~ 
ons and relative pronouns are not postponed idly, as Leo pointed out in his review of Lang~ 
en's Valerius Flaccus (cf. Ausg.Xl.Schr.2.226f.). Commonly, of course, they find themselves 
in second position, as at Catullus 78.4 cum puero ut bello, where the preposition and noun 
form a single unit of thought. If however the postponement is further, then we find that 
the conjunction is set close to its verb, as at 76.23 ut diligat; (at 61.156 ut potens we 
have an adverb next to the adjective it modifies). Even Martial 5.60.5 qualiscwnque Llegaris 
ut per orbem conforms to the principle; in essence it is like genuit quem at Valerius Flac- 
cus 6.640, cited by Leo. Nor is there a good metrical reason for the position of ut, as 
there might be were it found at the caesura after quidem. On balance then we should have to 
defend the place of ut by arguing, as Leo allows, that it is preceded by an important word; 
but we would expect:patront ergo ut, along the lines of cwn puero ut; the noun and preposi- 
tion form a single idea. 

Doubt therefore lingers, especially when we combine the postponement of ut with the se- 
paration of noun and preposition. Though Professor Kenney might grumble at the expression 
(cf. The Claseteal Text [1974], p.24, patront ut ergo has the look of an emendation; that 
is to say, that it is easier to believe it flowed from the pen of a scholar who tried to re- 
move a worse error, than that Catullus, introducing his polished new poems, would compose in 
this way. 


Copyright (C) 1982 Roland Mayer 


R.W.SHARPLES(University College, London): Alexander of Aphrodisias on the compounding of 
probabilities LOM 7.5(May 1982), 74-75 


As was pointed out by Sambursky ('On the possible and the probable in ancient Greece, 
Osiria 12(1956], 35-48), the ancients failed to develop a quantified theory of probabilities; 
this failure is shown, for instance, by the fact that the values assigned to throws in anc- 
jent dice-games took no account of the relative probabilities of the different combinations 
of a number of dice (ibid.43-46). It is true that Aristotle does already operate with a ra- 
ther vague and qualitative notion of probability; he distinguishes what happens for the most 
part (the natural) from what happens for the least part (the accidental(, and allows that 
whay happens for the most part, as well as what is necessary, is an object of scientific 
knowledge (Metaphysics E2 1027al9ff.). Later writers developed and systematized these ideas 
(e.g. [Plutarch] de fato 571cd; and see my ‘Alexander of Aphrodisias De fato: some parallels', 
CQ ne28C1978], 251 & n.79). But the emphasis is on the probability of a certain state of af~ 
fairs considered in itself, and not on its probability as the result of (say) two other 
states of affairs, each of which independently has a probability of its own. One may compare 
the failure to consider all the factors involved in assessing possibility in Alexander De 
fato, ch.IX and elsewhere (see my discussion in ‘Aristotelian and Stoic conceptions of nec- 
essity in the De fato of Alexander of Aphrodisias', Phronests 20[1975], 247-274). Sambursky 
thus links the absence of a quantified theory of probability to failure to consider the con- 
trolled variation of each of the variables in a situation in turn (op.cit. 47f.); the sub- 
lunary is thought of as intrinsically disorderly, by contrast with the regular and change- 
less motions of the heavens (ibid. 46f.; cf. D.M.Balme, ‘Greek Science and Mechanism: I, A- 
ristotle on Nature and Chance’, CQ 33[1939], 130). 

There are, however, two passages in Alexander of Aphrodisias' commentary on Aristotie's 
Prior Analytics which do suggest a more or less vague awareness of the combinatorial analy- 
sis of probabilities, and in particular of the fact that the product of two probabilities, 
each themselves greater than one-half, may itself be less than one-half (for example, the 
product of a probability of 0.6 and one of 0.7 is only 0.42). in Prior Analytics 1.13 32b5ff., 
Aristotle divides the possible into what happens for the most part and what is indeterminate, 
and at 32b18ff. he states that only the possible which happens for the most part is useful 
in reasoning. Alexander discusses this point twice, in relation with this passage and also 
earlier in commenting on 7.3 25b14. 

In the earlier context, Alexander illustrates the point by an example from medicine. 

The doctor takes as his premises (i) that a man with certain symptoms is for the most part 
one suffering from an excess of blood, and (ii) that an excess of blood is for the most 
part cured by cutting the veins. From these premises he infers that it is possible for a 
man with these symptoms to be cured by cutting his veins, and (this being a practical syl- 
-ogism:) cuts them (Alexander, in an.pr.39.31 - 40.4 ed.Wallies). The striking feature of 
this is that Alexander has avoided the error of making the doctor infer that a man with 
these symptoms is for the most part cured by cutting the veins; though the conclusion which 
he does correctly draw, merely that the cure is possible, does not provide such good grounds 
for proceeding with the treatment. (Venisection might indeed be justifed even if the 
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probability of its effecting a cure was less than one-half; but only if it was first reason- 
ed that no other treatment was more likely to lead to a cure ~ and indeed that ought to be 
the prerequisite of any treatment, whatever the probability of its achieving a cure.) 

In his second discussion, at in ai.pr.165.10-14, Alexander says that consideration of 
what is so for the most part is characteristic of deliberation in general, and gives the ex- 
ample of a man who is considering whether to put to sea. He reasons as follows: a) when the 
winds are steady, those who put to sea for the most part arrive safely; (ii) the winds are 
steady now; therefore (iii) those who put to sea now will for the most part arrive safely. 
This time the conclusion does assert a probability greater than one-half; but error is still 
avoided, because this time the minor premiss is assertoric, and not problematic at all. And, 
again, this may suggest that Alexander had at least a vague grasp of the principles of the 
combination of probabilities. f 

There is, admittedly, a passage just before, at 164.19-22, which might suggest, if 
pressed, that Alexander has fallen into the trap. He there speaks of a syllogism in which 
what is shown is no more the case than its opposite, because of ‘the indefiniteness of the 
middle term, and its being no more in the way in which it is taken to relate to the extreme 
terms, than in the opposite relation to them’. This could be taken to indicate a syllogism 
in which both the major and the minor premisses - relating the middle term to both of the 
extremes - have a probability no greater than one-half; and in this case the probability of 
the conclusion is not shown, by this syllogism at any rate, to be at most one-half, as Alex- 
sheer indicates, but rather at most one-quarter. But his may be to press Alexander's words 
too far. 
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L.C.WATSON(Sydney/Oxford): Four vultures: Palladas, AP 11.377 LCM 7.5(May 1982), 75-76 


Gpveoy foStouev xexAnuévor GSALov dvEpec 
Dra Soviswv Bedyota yivduevor: 
vol tov uév Titvdv wath yfic blo yinec EfounLv, , 
tic 6 Giviac thooupec alyumuol. 
Who are the véooapec alyunvol of line 4? According to Jacobs (Animadversiones in Epi- 
grammata Anthologiae Graecae II.3, Leipzig 1801, 209ff.), ravenous guests who tantwn non 


Epigramnatum Graecorun annotationibue Ioannis Brodaet ... nec non 
libri vit, Frankfurt 1600, 227-8) suggested slanderers, and Brodaeus 
» the quatuor affectus, or else captatores. Aubreton (Anthologie Grec- 
, Livre XI, Paris 1972, ad loc.), comparing AP 21.135-7, thinks of Palladas and his fel- 
Tom granmatict, who must endure. tedious .recitations in return for unappetizing fare. 

A different approach is suggested by some verses.of Plautus, which form part of a tir- 
ade by a cook against vegetable dinners, Peeud. 819-21: 

et homines (sc. alit coqui) cenas ubi coquont, quom condiunt, 

non condimentis condiunt, sed strigibus 

vivis convivie intestina quae exedint. 
The parallelism between the two passages is quite striking. In each case, following a meal, 
the guests (convivae: xexAnuévor) are eaten alive (vivis ... exedint: E6ouc.vy ... ) 
by carnivorous birds (strigibus: alyumtol; on the etriz see EA CApPOn Ornithologia Latina, 
Genoa 1979, s.v.). The striges represent the excruciating stomach pains which follow the 
consumption of highly-seasoned dishes (820-1, and cf. 814ff. 

indunt coriandrum, feniculwn, alium, atrum holus, 

apponunt rumicem, brassican, betam, blitum, 

@o laserpici libran pondo diluont, 

teritur sinapie scelera .....- : 
It is possible that Palladas is exploiting the same colourful metaphor. In that case, the 
alyunuot are the pangs, whether of indigestion or unsatisfied hunger, which attack the un- 
fortunate guests after eating such wretched (GSALov) fare. And whereas two vultures prey on 
Tityos' viscera - this familiar detail, though not stated directly by the poet is important 
to his thought - the innards (cf. Plautus' intestina) of Palladas and his co-guests are gnaw- 
ed by four such birds: in other words, the internal agonies which afflict the diners do not 
merely equal, but actually surpass, those undergone by Tityos! For a similar use of mytholo- 
gy to infuse the tortures of indigestion with a spirit of comic hyperbole, we might compare 
Horace, epod.3.13ff.. In precisely the same vein Palladas elsewhere (AP 9.377) complains, a- 
propos unsatisfactory helpings of food and drink, that he and his fellow-guests endure ce6, 
Tivtode, TuKedtepa. 

If the foregoing explanation is correct, Palladas is, in AP 11.377, harnessing two dif- 
ferent types of culinary humour. The first is the complaint, familiar above all from Martial 
and the Greek Anthology, against the host who serves inadequate or unwholesome food, cf. ao- 
veov ... GSALov (copious examples in F.Brecht, Motiv- und Typengeschichte des griechischen 
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ttepigramma (Philologus Supptbd.22.2), Leipzig 1930, 74ff., and G.Highet, Juvenal the 
be » Oxford 1954, 262): Lucian, Wigrin. 22, graphically depicts the gastric after- 
effects of such unsavoury dinners. The second is the tradition of comic anecdotes dealing 
with mishaps, both serious and mock-serious, at table, usually linked to the consumption 
of certain undesirable types of food - such as the unappetizing bird which is served here. 
Examples include Aristodemus ap. Athenaeus 354C (from the yedota énowmnuovetuam) , Machon's 
humorous account (ap. Athenaeus 3418 = frg.9 Gow) of the fatal bout of indigestion suffered 
by Philoxenus the dithyrambic poet after eating nearly a whole octopus at a single sitting, 
Lucilius remark (54M.) occidunt, Lupe, saperdae te et iura stluri 
(where it is unlikely that Lupus was in reality ‘killed’ by the poor quality fish, for which 
see Marx ad loc.; further Varro, Men.312 Buech.), or Horace's report of his garlic-induced 
agonies in Epode 3. An intersting feature of such tales is the occasional personification of 
the offending food, cf. Plautus, Peeudolus, the passage cited above, or, in Cicero's ay 
description fram. 7°26) of how a severe gastric upset overtook him after dining on a vegetable 
dish, the rueful comment in eas cum incidissem ... apud Lentulwn ... a beta et a malva decep- 
tua swn. Such a tradition may lie behind the happy idea of equating gnawing stomach pains 
with preying atyumol. 
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D.P.FOWLER(Jesus College, Oxford): Vergi2 Aeneid 6.392-¢ LCM 7.5(May 1982), 76 _~ 
‘nec vero Alciden me sum laetatus ewitem 
accepisse lacu, nec Thesea Pirithownque, ~ 
die quantum geniti atque invicti viribus essent.' 

Charon's words to Aeneas and the Sibyl cause commentators some trouble, on two fronts: 


"the logical point of the concessive clause and the use of the subjunctive with quamquam. Some 


examples: ‘“invicti viribus" seems to refer to the story told above on v.392, as if Charon 
meant to say that though he could plead that his passengers were deserving from 
their divine descent, and further that he had no choice in the matter, as they 
were stronger than he, it did not avail to shield him from punishment. ' 
Conington-Nettieship* 
‘easent refers to Charon's thought - "though I knew them to be of heavenly race”.' 
Papillon and Haigh 
‘Die Konjunktiv bezeichnet die Tatsache nicht als solehe, sondern vom subjektiven 
Standpunkt des Redenden aus: quamquam eos dis genitos esse noveram ...' joatans 
den 
‘essent: subjunctive of reported statement ("although as they said ..."); Charon 
had to take their word for it, yet their actions belied their august pesleres 
stin 
(in an earlier article, ‘Aeneid VI, 384-476', PvS 6[1968:9], 51-60 at 53, he had 
commented, ‘may not the subjunctive essent in 394 suggest scepticism?') 
‘essent: the subjunctive is sometimes used in poetry after quanquan by analogy 
with the use after quamvis' Williams 
It is not impossible that Vergil should have used the subjunctive with quamquam (the 
first example otherwise in verse is Ovid met.1¢.465, in prose perhaps Ateius Capito fr.2 —, 
Strzelecki: for the supposed Livian usages see D.J.Ladouceur, ‘Livy's use of quamquam and 
the subjunctive’, Glotta 59[1981], 142-5): but he did not. The quamquam clause is to be con- 
strued within the cogitatio obliqua after sun laetatus and relates to accepiese. Charon ac- 
cepted Hercules, Theseus and Pirithous onto his boat even though they were invicti viribus, 
and paid for it. Hades is a place for shades (390) and corpora viva (391) are not to be 
transported; Charon's boat shows the strain when it receives aboard ingentem Aenean (413; 
see R.R.Schlunk, The Homeric Scholia and the Aeneid, Ann Arbor 1974, 22-3). Conceivably 
there is a double etymological play on vita in invictt viribue (see Varro, de lingua latina 
5.63 quoting Lucilius fr.1430 Marx, and Marx ad loc.). 
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